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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. IL—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DRIVERS. 


Our readers, we trust, are not unacquainted with 
the oldest—or at least one of the oldest—poetic books 
existing in the world ; and we trust, also, that some of 
its grand descriptions of natural objects have not es- 
caped their admiration. We allude to the Book of 
Job, and in this particular instance remind them of 
Leviathan. Whatever may have been the creature to 
which that name was given—the whale, the crocodile, 
or the hippopotamus—the glowing description of it 
would, in our minds, rather suit some strange marine 
monster, or tremendous sea serpent, of a genus un- 
known to modern men. Out of his nostrils goeth 
smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron; his 
breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth....out of his mouth go burning lamps, and 
sparks of fire leap out.” Suchare some of the grand 
hyperbolical terms, poetically descriptive of a being 
whose “ scales are his pride,’ by whose “neesings a 
light doth shine,” and whose movements make the 
deep “to boil like a pot.” 

Now fancy one of our sturdy ancestors, newly up- 
risen from his grave, and staring about with his old- 
world mortal eyes. He is gazing, we will say, on the 
rich and fertile vale of Aylesbury, through which runs 
the line of the London and Birmingham Railway. 
Some moving thing attracts his attention, apparently 
on the verge of the horizon. One moment it seems at 
a distance, as if walking with stately step; the next 
moment it appears to fly. Onwards the seeming 
monster comes, hissing, whistling, and wheezing, 
greedily gobbling up its coke and water, and running 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour. Can we marvel, 
if our ancient friend turns pale with terror ? It surely 
must be Leviathan come ashore, and playing his pranks 
on dry land !—a supposition reasonable enough, when 
it is seen that every joint of this strange-looking 
rattlesnake contains a stomach, and that every stomach 
is crammed with human beings. 

Alas! Davie Mailsetter, with his “express, man 
and horse, three miles an hour,” has long since been 
“ gathered to bis fathers.” We are truly a moving 
generation ; and if we have no “ moving accidents” by 
flood and field to record, we have tremendous accidents 
by railroads. You bid your friend “ good night,” and 
fancy that, like yourself, he has gone to supper and to 
bed, and that next day he will revisit his accustomed 
haunts, with beard neatly trimmed, and a clean sweet 
neckcloth round his neck. But he, after coolly giving 
you the countersign for the night, walks to Euston 
square, throws himself into a carriage, and in the 
morning has tea and a kidney at Liverpool. And 
while you have been slumbering on that faithful bed, 
which has nightly received your precious body for half 
a century, he has been sweeping through hills, under 
bridges, over rivers, along valleys—in fact, quietly 
going through adventures which exceed the wildest of 
your dreams. Now ploughing his way in the darkness 





of a tunnel—now rushing between walls of chalk, 
while high above aérial bridges look like the perches 
of fairy land—now rattling along a viaduct, while the 
placid stream below still wanders at its “own sweet 
will”—now toiling onwards in a delightful valley, 
startling the cattle asleep in the field, and almost 
scaring away the quiet church of the hamlet. The day 
after, your friend, who has been floated over some five 
or eight hundred, or even a thousand miles of hill and 
dale, takes his seat at his desk, with a provoking 
equanimity which would not have been tolerated a few 
years ago, if one had only taken a half holiday, and 
gone to Hornsey Wood house. 

Time was, indeed, when the public were used more 
frequently to ride “ Shank’s mare,” and Islington or 
Primrose hill constituted an excursion worth talking 
about. ‘Time was, when coaches had no springs, and 
roads were full of ruts, and my Lord Mayor’s lumber- 
ing machine was the pink of elegance as of grandeur. 
Time was when fair ladies were carried in sedan chairs, 
and could modestly draw its curtain, lest the torches 
of the link-boys should glare too rudely on their 
beauty. Time was when the mail hobbled on a sorry 
nag, and a miserable post-boy was at once carrier and 
guardian. Time was when hackney coaches were few, 
and the Thames watermen flourished, and cabriolets 
were unknown, and omnibuses were not. Ay, and 
time was, and that but yesterday, when our level roads, 
our picturesque mail-coaches, and our country inns, 
were thought the summit of perfection, and made us 
“the envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration 
of the world.” But all that is past, or passing. For 
the inspiring blast of the guard’s horn, we have the 
shrill whistle of the locomotive ; for change of horses, 
we have merely a supply of coke and water ; and for 
John the ostler, and Mary the chambermaid, and 
William the waiter, with cold beef, bread and cheese, 
and glasses of ale, we have policemen and porters, all 
as like one another as peas, while the stomach has to 
be staid by a hasty stare at a station house. Above 
all, one sadly misses the driver, at once so conceited 
and so cool; now praising his team, or quizzing a 
passenger ; now touching his hat for the expected half- 
crown, and sneezing when it proved only a shilling. 
As for the scarlet-coated mail guard, he was always 
too important to get very familiar with; the man felt 
that he had a post office time-piece in his pocket, and 
was serving his king and country at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

Ten years ago, railroads, as a means of general 
transit for passengers and goods, were almost untried. 
Now, they are spreading over the country like a net- 
work; about one hundred and fifty railroads are 
already in use in Great Britain and Ireland, and up- 
wards of sixty millions of money are invested in them. 
They are upsetting all our former notions, and alter- 
ing our social condition ; they are pouring the country 
into London, and spreading London over the country. 
Northwards we are carried as far as Lancaster, a 
distance of 241 miles from London, in eleven or twelve 
hours, by the London and Birmingham, the Grand 
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Junction, and the continuation to Preston and Lan- 
caster ; where, though for the present it stops, there 
will probably be a continuation, by Penrith, to Carlisle 
and Glasgow. The same lines, the London and Bir- 
mingham and the Grand Junction, link with Liverpool 
and Manchester. At Rugby, eighty-three miles from 
London, on the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
Midland Counties Railway carries us to Nottingham 
and Derby; and at Derby we can get, by the North 
Midland, and its junctions, to Chesterfield, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and York ; or, instead of going on to York, we 
may double, like a hunted hare, turn off to Hull by 
Selby, or from Selby to Leeds. At York, the Great 
North of England Railway, now in progress, will carry 
us on to Durham and Newcastle; and at Newcastle 
we can cross the island to Carlisle. Returning to 
London, we find the Great Western Railway opening 
to us the western coast; and by it and its junctions, 
not only enabling London citizens to spend a day 
comfortably at Windsor, but joining Bristol and Bath, 
Gloucester and Cheltenham, either now or shortly. 
The south coast, again, is almost free to us, by the 
Southampton and the Brighton Railways, along with 
the Greenwich and its adjuncts, to Croydon and 
Dover, all either made or making. Again, the north- 
east coast is accessible, by the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, to Ipswich and Norwich ; and all who wish to 
avoid the intricacies of the London portion of the 
Thames, called the “ Pool,” or who are in a hurry to 
reach a dinner of white bait, can be whirled from the 
city to Blackwall. 

When railroads were in their infancy, it was a great 
puzzle how to contrive means, not to make the wheels 
of the carriages turn round, but to make them move 
onwards; for it was imagined, that the smoothness 
of the rails would permit the wheels to slip, and that 
thus, though they would revolve, they would not go. 
Various ingenious contrivances were made to overcome 
this imaginary difficulty ; amongst others, a most in- 
genious pair of metal legs, which were to push the 
carriages onwards, like a flip-flap footman pushing an 
invalid in a wheel chair. But at last it was found out 
that rails and wheels were not so very smooth-faced 
to one another; and that there was friction enough 
between them to let the carriages run. Then came 
the question of—How are the carriages to be moved? 
Shall we pull them by horses? or build stationary 
engine houses, and haul away with ropes ? or drag by 
locomotives ? The decision on the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway—the earliest of the great railroads, 
was in favour of locomotives ; and so locomotives have 
become the prime moving power on railroads. 

Now the amount of talent, the mechanical skill, 
the mathematical accuracy, and the genius for adapt- 
ing delicate ends to accomplish surprising means, 
which during the last ten years has been devoted to 
the construction of locomotive steam engines, can 
only be properly understood by the reader who has 
turned some attention to the subject. Their con- 
struction has called into play engineering genius of 
the highest order; and scarcely a year has elapsed 


without some signal improvement being made on them. 
These engines are termed locomotive, expressive of 
their moving from place to place; and in order to 
accomplish the purpose of moving quickly and easily, 
it is necessary that locomotive steam engines should 
differ very materially from the ordinary stationary 
steam engine. The reader of course knows, that all 
the power of a steam engine is derived from steam 
driving a piston in a ‘cylinder. Before Watt im- 
proved the engine, the driving power was derived 
from the pressure of the atmosphere, and these engines 
were called atmospheric. Steam drove the piston up, 
and then cold water, condensing the steam, a vacuum, 
or empty space, was left under the piston, and the 
weight of the atmosphere pressed it down. Watt 
substituted steam for the atmosphere ; he carried on 
his experiments step by step with profound genius 
and exquisite mechanical skill, until he had converted 
the rude, clumsy, and almost powerless atmospheric 
engine into the powerful, elegant, and ingenious steam 
engine. The piston is driven in the cylinder by ex- 
pansion and condensation ; the steam rushing in and 
expanding on one side, drives the piston up, while at 
the same moment, the application of cold is condensing 
the steam on the other side, and leaving a vacuum 
for the piston to move in. Thus “the pressure in- 
troduced on one side of the piston derives its efficacy 
either wholly or partially from the vacuum produced 


| by condénsation on the other. This always requires 


a condensing apparatus, and a constant and abundant 
supply of cold water. An engine of this kind must 
therefore necessarily have considerable dimensions 
and weight, and is inapplicable to uses in which a 
small and light machine only is admissible. If the 
condensing apparatus be dispensed with, the piston 
will always be resisted by a force equal to the atmo- 
spheric pressure, and the only part of the steam pres- 
sure which will be available as a moving power, is 
that part by which it exceeds the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Hence in engines which do not work 
by condensation, steam of a much higher pressure 
than that of the atmosphere is indispensably neces- 
sary, and such engines are therefore called high-pres- 
sure engines.* 

The locomotive steam engines are high-pressure 
engines. No vacuum is produced in the cylinder ; 
and therefore the whole of the condensing apparatus, 
the cold-water cistern, condenser, air-pump, cold- 
water pump, &c. are dispensed with, and nothing is 
retained except the boiler, cylinder, piston, and valves. 
By this means, the locomotive is rendered light and 
portable, but at the same time there is required the 
action of an intense heating power within a small 
compass. 

The fire is at the end of the engine, where also is 
the station of the engineer. The body of the engine 
contains the boiler. The steam rises into the dome 
in front of the engineer, and descends a pipe, from 
whence it is conveyed to the fore-part of the engine, 





* Lardner on the Steam Engine. 
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is sent down into the cylinders, drives the piston, and 
escapes by a blast pipe into the chimney. The piston 
is connected with the central wheels, called the driving 
wheels, by means of rods, cranks, and axles; and 
through the body of the boiler are carried a great 
number of small pipes or tubes—generally more than 
a hundred—-one end of each being open to the fire, 
and the other end to the chimney; and by means of 
these a very strong draught is maintained, a very intense 
heat is produced, and steam is raised with the rapidity 
and of the strength essential to the rapid working of 
the engine. The carriage called the tender, which 
follows the engine, carries the coke and water to feed 
the furnace and the boiler. 

The machinery of locomotives is complicated and 
ingenious ; their contrivance has cost much superior 
brain-work, and their manufacture requires much 
skill. Ingenious as they are, they may be said to be 
still in their infancy; and doubtless fresh improve- 
ments will from time to time alter and adapt their 
powers. Yet strange to say, the men entrusted with 
these machines—the Encine Drivers—have hitherto 
been almost inferior to the machines themselves. 
Encine Drivers present a new phase of humanity— 
a new class of human beings; night and day hundreds 
and thousands of their fellow-creatures are entrusted 
to their care, whose limbs and lives are frequently at 
the mercy of the glance of an eye, the motion ef a 
finger, or the prompt hoisting of a flag. Yet great 
numbers of these men have been, and are, on a level 
with drovers, driving cattle to market. The engineer 
of a steam-boat is usually a man of intelligence and 
character: yet he has nothing to do with the direction 
of the vessel, that being in the charge of the captain. 
But the Engine Drivers have to work their machine, 
and to guide the train—they are at once pilots and 
engineers. Seated on the top of a coach, we can 
watch a coachman; if he laughs when he has knocked 
down an old woman, or grins when he runs over a 
pig, or a sleeping dog, we may have still some chance 
of escape, even if he drives gallop down a hill. But 
we know nothing of the driver of a railway train. He 
may enjoy cutting up a stray flock of sheep, or slicing a 
bullock to pieces: but of all this we remain happily 
ignorant, till some sudden shock vibrates harshly 
through the train, smashing carriages and strewing 
the passengers about, one or two perhaps in fragments. 
the rest with shattered bones, contusions and wounds. 
And then when inquiry is made, it turns out that 
though printed instructions have been distributed, 
many of the drivers have been unable to read what 
was put into their hands for their guidance, and the 
safety of the public. 

The numerous railway accidents have produced a 
feeble cry of Educate the drivers! That is all very 
well, but it is not enough. Besides being educateff, 
they should be elevated. It is not enough that they 
should know all about cylinders, pistons, cranks, and 
axles. They should also be men of a moral sense ; 
men, as our friend Mr. Dobson says, afraid of con- 
sequences ; men who feel that they have a station to 





lose, and a character worth keeping. The railway 
companies have had enormous powers and great pri- 
vileges given to them, on the condition that they will 
spend an amount of capital, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a moderate profit, hy the production of great 
convenience to the public. The Legislature which 
granted these powers and privileges and can take 
them away, is bound to see that they are wisely and 
beneficially used. 

The railroad from the city of London to Blackwall, 
though a short one, is an interesting one from the 
admirable system adopted. No locomotive engines 
are used, the trains being pulled by ropes moved by 
stationary engines at each end of the line. Though 
the line is a short one, there are several intermediate 
stations where passengers get out and in; and when 
a train starts from London, it proceeds in the following 
order. Each station has its own carriage, and each 
carriage has its driver. The carriage for Blackwall 
goes first, then the one for Poplar, the one for the West 
India Docks, Stepney, &c. The carriage for Stepney, 
being the nearest stetion to London, goes last ; and 
as the train approaches the Stepney station, the driver 
turns his carriage off, while the rest of the train goes 
on without stopping. Thus carriage by carriage is 
turned off, the rest proceeding unchecked, and the 
intermediate stations being all passed, the Blackwall 
carriage arrives alone, and with as much rapidity as 
if it started singly. Danger of collision is thus ren- 
dered improbable; and a whole train of carriages is 
not placed at the discretion of a single man, as in the 
case with trains drawn by locomotives. There is also 
an electric telegraph, by which constant and almost 
instantaneous communication is maintained between 
the termini; and a casual question asked in the London 
station house will have an answer in a few seconds 
from Blackwall, the length of the railroad being nearly 
four miles. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,’ “ Portraits of Public Characters,” $c. 











No. II.—COMMODORE NAPIER. 


Wuat man could be named, I should like to know, more 
deserving of a place in my portrait gallery, than the 
gallant sailor whose recent brilliant exploits in the East, 
are the theme of every tongue and the subject of universal 
admiration? The Commodore is a uative of Stirlingshire, 
in Scotland, and still retains his northern accent as strongly 
as if he had only quitted the land of “ moor and moun- 
tain” afew months ago. He is a singularly kind-hearted, 
good-natured man. There is an openness and manifest 
sincerity in his manner, which render him a favourite the 
moment you are introduced to him. He has no lofty 
opinion of himself: he appears as if unconscious that he 
had ever done anything out of the common way, or which 
merits distinction. Like Lord Nelson, he knows not what 
fear is. He is quite as cool and collected in the heat of 
conflict, and when the roar of cannon is reverberating, in 
his ears, as if he were sitting in his own cabin smoking 
his pipe and quaffing his grog before going to bed. 

I have said that Commodore Napier is an open-hearted, 
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straight-forward man. The remark however only applies 
to his conduct in his private or individual capacity. In 
all matters appertaining to the naval service, he preserves 
a rigid secrecy, even from his most intimate acquaintances. 
Even when they suspect, from his motions, that he has 
some great enterprise in contemplation, and endeavour to 
learn what that enterprise is by putting ingenious ques- 
tions to him, he invariably eeeine his own secret. 
Previous to his undertaking the expedition to Portugal, 
where he performed such brilliant exploits, his more 
intimate acquaintances shrewdly suspected that he was 
about to be engaged in active and important service, 
and, anxious to ascertain what it was, used to put the 
question to him—* Napier, come, do tell us what you are 
going to be about.” His uniform answer was, “ You 
shall hear by-and-bye.” It is generally understood that 
he conceals all his intended military movements even from 
the nearest and dearest members of his own family. 

The Commodore has on several occasions been a can- 
didate for a seat in the Legislature. In 1833, he con- 
tested the representation of Portsmouth, in the Tory interest. 
In the course of his canvass, in answer to the question 
who he was, he gave the following rich and racy account 
of himself and his public services :— 

“In the course of my canvass,” said the gallant officer, 
“IT have been asked who I am'?—I’ll tell you, ¥ am 
Captain Charles Napier, who five-and-twenty years ago 
commanded the Recruit brig, in the West Indies, and 
who had the honour of being twenty-four hours under the 
guns of three French line-of-battle ships, flying from a 
British squadron, the nearest of which with the exception 
of the Hawk brig, was five to six miles astern: the greatest 
part of the time I kept flying double-shotted broadsides 
into them. One of these ships, the Hautpolt, only was 
captured by the Pompey and Castor; the other two escaped 
by superior sailing. Sir Alexander Cochrane, my com- 
mander-in-chief, promoted me on the spot into her. At 
the siege of Martinique, the Holus, Cleopatra, and 
Recruit, were ordered to beat up in the night, between 
Pigeon Island and the main, and anchor close to Fort 
Edward ; the enemy fearing an attack, burnt their ship- 
ping. At daylight in the morning, it appeared to me 
that Port Edward was abandoned ; this however was 
doubted; I offered to ascertain the fact, and with five 
men landed in open day, scaled the walls, and planted 
the union jack. Fortunately I was undiscovered from 
Fort Bourbon, which stood about one hundred yards off, 
and commanded it. On this being reported to Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, a regiment was landed in the night, Fort 
Edward was taken possession of, and the mortars turned 
against the enemy. I am in possession of a letter from 
Sir A. Cochrane, saying that ‘ my conduct was the means 
of saving many lives, and of shortening the siege of Mar- 
tinique. I had once the misfortune of receiving a 
precious licking from a French corvette ; the first shot she 
fired broke my thigh, and a plumper carried away my main- 
mast. The enemy escaped, but the English flag was not 
tarnished. On my return to England in command of the 
Jason, I was turned out of her by a Tory Admiralty, 
because I had not interest; but as I could not lead an 
idle life, I served a campaign with the army in Portugal 
as a volunteer, when I was again wounded. At the battle 
of Busaco, I had the honour of carrying off the field my 
gallant friend and relative, Colonel Napier, now near me, 
who was shot in the face. Busaco was not the only field 
where he shed his blood ; at Corunna he was left for dead, 
but, thank God, he escaped with six wounds. On my 
return to England I was appointed to the Thames, in the 
Mediterranean; and if I could bring the inhabitants of 
the Neapolitan coast into the room, they would tell you 








that from Naples to the Faro point there was not a spot 
where I did not leave my mark, and brought off with me 
upwards of one hundred sail of gun-boats and merchant 
vessels. I had the honour of running the Thames and 
Furicute into the small mole of Ponza, which was strongly 
defended, and before they could recover from their sur- 
prise, I captured the island without the loss of aman. I 
was then removed to the Euryalus, and had the good 
fortune to fall in with two French frigates and a schooner: 
I chased them in the night close into Calvi, in the island 
of Corsica, passing close under the stern of one, plumper- 
ing her as I passed; and though we were going eight 
knots, I tried to run aboard of her consort, who was a little 
outside standing athwart my hawse; the night was dark, 
the land close, and she succeeded in crossing me, but I 
drove her ashore on the rocks, where she was totally 
wrecked, and her consort was obliged to anchor close to 
her. The Euryalus then wore round and got off, almost 
brushing the shore as she passed. These two ships were 
afterwards ascertained to be armée en flute, mounted 22 
guns each, and the schooner 14. From the Mediterranean 
I was ordered to America; and if my gallant friend Sir 
James Gordon was here, he would have told you how I 
did my duty on that long and arduous service up the 
Potomac; he would have told you that in a tremendous 
squall the Euryalus lost her bowsprit and all her topmasts, 
and that in two hours she was again ready for work. We 
brought away a fleet from Alexandria, were attacked going 
down the river by batteries, built close to what was the 
residence of the great Washington, and I was again 
wounded in that action in the neck. On the peace taking 
place I went on half-pay, where I remained till I was 
appointed to the Galatea, which ship I commanded for 
three years on this station; and I hope and trust that I 
have faithfully done my duty during that period to my 
king and country.” 

From the peculiarity of his manner in company, a 
stranger would conclude that he is a man whois guided 
in all his actions by the impulses of the moment: you could 
not come to a more erroneous conclusion; for though 
seemingly a person who had abandoned himself to the 
inspirations of the instant, every thing he does is the result 
of the deepest forethought. He lays his plans in their 
leading features beforehand with the most scrupulous care ; 
and anticipates and provides for contingencies which may 
arise to defeat them, with a certainty which amounts to a 
species of intuition. 

Nor is the genius of Commodore Napier limited to 
the laying down of those plans which hold out the 
greatest probability of his being able to accomplish his 
purposes; he is equally happy in carrying into practical 
effect the schemes which he has devised. He hesitates in 
such cases at no personal sacrifices ; he deems no employ- 
ment too degrading for him provided he can thereby 
further the object he has in view. He does when occasion 
requires it, what very few commanders could undertake to 
do without diminishing their authority over their men, 
namely, engage personally in doing the work of the com- 
mon sailors, and for a time identifying himself as closely 
with them in conversation and conduct as if he had all 
his life been the humblest man that ever paced the deck, 
or mounted the shrouds. Of this he furnished a memorable 
proof during the recent siege of St. Jean d’Acre. There he 
was to he seen, with his coat off and his shirt sleeves 
tucked up, toiling away at the lowest and hardest descrip- 
tion of labour in which the allied forces found it necessary 
on that occasion to engage. And not only was the gallant 
officer to be seen toiling as if his own life had depended 
on his labour, at the humblest and hardest work consequent 
on that engagement, but he displayed a sort of temporary 
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ubiquity. He was to be seen at all places, and engaged | brought up. But though the conscientious Quakers of 


in all sorts of manual ‘labour at once. 

Commodore Napier is a man of singularly plain and 
unsophisticated manners on shore as well as at sea. 
Nothing affords him greater pleasure than to meet with 
some old acquaintances, however humble in circumstances, 
especially if they were the companions of his early life, 
in the streets of Portsmouth or any other place. If he 
should happen to meet at the same moment with an old 
acquaintance and the first nobleman in the land, in any of 
our public thoroughfares, he would give an unhesitating 
preference to an interchange of friendship with the former. 
In our leading government sea-ports, he is known to “ the 
inhabitants generally” by the frequency with which he is 
to be seen giving a pinch of sauff to the jolly tars he 
meets in the streets, out of the valuable gold box, richly 
studded with brilliants, which Don Pedro presented to 
him some years ago, in testimony of his sense of the 
service which the gallant gentleman rendered to the liberal 
cause in Portugal. 

His mode of dressing and personal appearance are as 
much out of the beaten path as his manners are eccentric. 
His carelessness in the article of dressing borders on slo- 
venliness. When in this country his head is encircled by 
a broad-brimmed, low-crowned, worn-out hat, which he 
always wears in such a wayas would lead the uninitiated 
to conclude, that he intended it for the protection of his 
shoulders rather than for the convenience or ornament of 
the more elevated part of his person. When at sea, and 
in warm latitudes, he is partial to a straw chapeau, the 
brim of which is of such ample proportions as to serve 
the purposes of an umbrella, or rather of a parasol, to 
protect him from the inconveniences of a burning sun. 

On several occasions during his recent service in the 
East, he was to be seen astride a donkey—one that on 
some occasions too, ‘¢ wouldn’t go”—with his straw hat 
hanging over his shoulders, without cravat, waistcoat, or 
neckerchief, while his shirt sleeves were tucked up to his 
shoulders. The reader will readily imagine what a picture 
it must have been to see the gallant Commodore on such 
occasions. 

The aspect of his countenance is singular. In his dark 
brown eyes there is an extraordinary expression of wild- 
ness mingled with energy of purpose. His features are 
large and marked. The form of his countenance is more 
than usually circular; his complexion is dark, and his 
hair, though here and there exhibiting symptoms of a 
coming greyish colour, is still essentially black. In size 
he is slightly below the middle height, and. of a hardy 
compact make. He was born in 1786, and is consequently 
in his fifty-fifth year. 





THE POETRY OF RICHARD HOWITT.* 


Tue Howitts are a remarkable family. Brought up 
in the community of Friends, they are living examples of 
the fact, (if others were wanting, which is far from being 
the case) that amongst that eminently practical class of 
people, the legitimate cultivation of the imaginative facul- 
ties, and the indulgence of fine tastes and poetic sensi- 
bilities, are not repressed. Not but that the Howitts have 
had to struggle against the practicalism of their Friends, 
for the vagrant impulses of the poet are not exactly in 
keeping with the sobriety of action, and chastity of speech, 
which hold so high, aol we may add, so just a place, in 
the estimation of the class amongst whom they were 





* The Gipsy King; and other Poems. By Richard Howitt. 
London: Thomas Arnold. Dearden, Nottingham. 





the old school may still carry to an extreme their views 
of what is fit and proper, we believe that all the moderns 
freely admit, that man was not made for hard, dry use 
alone, but that in scholarship, cultivated tastes, and poetic 
fancies, there may be found much to elevate the character, 
and even the condition, of the race. 

William Howitt is well known to the reading public, 
for, as he writes for bread, as well as for fame, his versatile 
pen enables him to present himself in many ways and 
forms. Mary Howitt is also appreciated—not more so 
than she ought to be. The beautiful simplicity, the 
feminine grace, the gushing tenderness, of her productions, 
rank her high among the “honourable women” who 
adorn their own sex, and bless their “day and generation.” 

Richard Howitt is not so well known to the public as 
his sister, or William. But he, also, is a poet—one who 
aims, like his great model, Wordsworth, to make poetry 
not the mere slave of pride or pleasure, but a minister of 
good. Wordsworth, it is known, regards poetry as a divine 
art; an art too high and holy to be degraded to the service 
of passion, or made the play-thing of an hour. All, 
therefore, who: follow in Wordsworth’s footsteps, deserve 
credit for dedicating their powers to a lofty purpose, what- 
ever may be their comparative merits as poets. 

Richard Howitt imitates Wordsworth with a literalness 
which does himself injustice. He follows his master in 
the choice of subjects, in the structure of his verse, in his 
habits of thought, and in his very expressions. He thus 
unnecessarily provokes comparison with a greater poet than 
himself ; and we are tempted to forget that Richard 
Howitt is an excellent minor poet, and thus to disparage 
his powers, in measuring him with the greater poet, whom 
he admires and imitates. But as a minor poet, Richard 
Howitt is worthy of a conspicuous place. With Words- 
worth’s baldness, abruptness, and sometimes even his af- 
fected simplicity, he has much of his sustained elevation 
of mind, and of his inspiring philosophy. He loves 
nature, not merely because nature is beautiful, but be- 
cause its contemplation is calculated to fill the mind with 
thoughts profound, and to bring man into solemn cum- 
munion with the mysterious Power of the universe. 

The chief poem in the little volume before us, is called 
the Gipsy King; and out of its materials a poet of another 
cast might have composed a long story. The hero of the 
tale is born on a wild November night, under the miserable 
shelter of a gipsy’s tent; he is brought up in the house 
of a village pastor, whose favoured servant his mother had 
been; at twelve years old, the mysterious influence of 
blood impels him to run away from the house of his kind 
benefactor, and to commence the wandering life his wild 
father had pursued before him. After he had grown up 
a bold and reckless gipsy, he chanced to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood. 


And now the crew with whom he went 
Were ’camped beside the river Grete ; 
And he, unknown unto that crew, 
In the clear moonlight night withdrew 
To Emsley’s calm retreat. 


Sought he direct the Vicar’s door! 

Thither he went not,—through the grounds 
By sinuous ways he closely crept ; 
And thence like Satan lightly leapt 

The garden’s sacred bounds. 


Back looking through his heart he saw 
The wild career that he had run ; 
He knew the Vicar’s noble heart,— 
And felt it was his proper part 
The Vicar’s face to shun. 
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He went to where beneath the shade 
There fell, but with no fall profound, 
A sheet of water broad and white, 
That made amid the quiet night 
An ever-murmuring sound. 


The grounds, the walks, the waterfall, 
Distinctly in the moonlight seen, 

So forcibly brought hack the hours 

That he had spent within those bowers, 
So showed what he had been: 


That no fall’n spirit from the skies, 
Repentant sad, yet unforgiven, 

When turned the bowers of bliss to see, 

Felt more than felt young Harry Lee, 
When in his boyhood’s heaven.” 


The only daughter of the vicar was at this moment 
walking in the grounds, and musing on her buried 
mother— 

* And when he started from that dream, 
It was to meet a piercing look : 
To feel himself more keenly foiled, 
More back unto himself recoiled, 
For there stood Ellen Brooke. 


But soon another mood assuming, 
Ashamed to feel what he had felt, 
And in the sight of one so fair, 
He took the free complacent air 
Of one unused to melt. 


He smiled—but met no answering smile— 
And then as promptly questioned he— 
£ You look as though you knew me not : 
It may be that you have forgot 
Your playmate Harry Lee? 





Then of his life he told the story, 

Far ranging past the bounds of truth ; 
Of wrongs and griefs that he had borne, 
Since cast was on the world forlorn 

His inexperienced youth. 


She chid him for his wandering life, 
For disobedience to her sire; 

And then, as moved by his distress, 

In words the soul of tenderness, 
She bade him thence retire. 


He went; but duly when the moon 
Looked down on that delightful place, 

He left the camp, the gipsies all, 

And to the walks and waterfall 

His steps did he retrace.” 





Alas, these visits become dangerous :— 
“ For very wondrous is the tale 
The Gipsy tells of their free life ; 
Of revels in the woodland tent: 
That even now does she consent 
To be the Gipsy’s wife. 


He thinks not there is in the deed, 
Ingratitude as black as hell : 
What for past goodness should he care? 
He only thinks the maid is fair, 
And has a noble step and air, 
And that he loves her well. 


Awake, awake, good Vicar Brooke! 

That theme may be a glorious theme— 
Peruse the glowiug page no more, 

For grief is knocking at thy door 

To chase away the dream. 

The presence bright, the steady light, 

Thy wife, thy morning star, has set ; 
And soon the star that cheers the eve, 
Is doomed thy aged sight to leave, 

Though sadly lingering yet. 

A day of stealth, a day of tears, 

A day of watching and of dread, 
Was that on which the bands were tied, 
When Ellen Brooke, a thoughtful bride, 

Was to the woodlands led. 


And when she reached the Gipsies’ camp— 
Fain would I here conclude the story— 
Such scenes uncouth distressed her sight ; 
The death of Love’s created light, 
. The dimming of the glory.” 

Yes, it waswith poor Ellen Brooke, as it too often turns 
out with sentimental dreamers, when they look on the cold 
reality. Broken-hearted, she sought the peaceful home she 
had deserted, and died when it was reached. As for Harry 
Lee, he went on his old way. He became famous among his 
fellows for his reckless audacity, his careless and heartless 
gaiety, until he won all hearts. At last he became the 
Gipsy King, and reigned, the fearless, unprincipled prince 
of a wild race. 

“ Thenceforth what of their king became? 

He had the fate of other kings— 

To his last gasp his power he kept— 

He reigned his time—then soundly slept 
Amongst forgotten things. 

Yet was not totally forgot— 
Amongst his tribe he left a name, 

With stains of deepest dye defaced, 

Yet with some traits that would have graced 
The greatest in their fame. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT.—No. II. 


Mr. Joun Kirro, the author of the Commentary on the 
Bible, published by Charles Knight and Co., under the 
name of the “ Pictorial Bible,” is finishing his elaborate 
and valuable work on Palestine. It will extend to 
eighteen parts, published monthly; and for each monthly 
part, Mr. Kitto receives the sum of £70, or, we believe, 
about £1200 for the complete work. Though, as Sir 
Walter Scott remarked, authorship is ‘‘ a sorry crutch, 
though a good staff,’ Mr. Kitto is an example that, even 
in these times, when publishing is almost reduced to a 
scrambling match, merit can be appreciated by publish- 
ers; and this particular instance is very creditable to 
the well-known liberal spirit of Mr. Charles Knight. 
Mr. Kitto, when a boy about eleven years of age, by 
an accident (a fall from the roof of a house) had “ the 
world at one entrance quite shut out”—his organs of 
hearing were destroyed; but notwithstanding, he has 
travelled extensively; resided in Bagdad during a most 
calamitous period, when plague, flood, famine, and war, 
desolated the unhappy city of the caliphs; and it was 
during his sojourn in the East, that Mr. Kitto, in despite 
of the disadvantage he labours under, accumulated that 
store of knowledge, observation, and comparison, which 
has rendered his commentary on the Bible so novel and 
so valuable. The Pictorial Bible at once became a 
standard work—a treasury of fact and explanation—so 
much so, that the Commentary is now published in a 
separate form, while the Bible, with the notes, is sold in 
various sizes. The Pictorial Bible was succeeded by the 
work on Palestine, a work of great labour and research, 
and which will become quite an essential book for the library 
of every student. 


The long-promised and eagerly-wished for Life of the 
late Miss Landon (Mrs. Maclean) by Mr. Laman Blan- 
chard, may now, we understand, be expected speedily to 
make its appearance. From what we have heard we 
rather incline to the opinion that on the subject of Mrs. 
Maclean’s death the reader will be left to conclude, if 
indeed, the conviction of the biographer be not expressly 
stated, that she committed suicide. Some of the friends 
of Mr. Maclean, we have reason to believe, have had 
several interviews with Mr. Blanchard for the purpose 
and in the hope of satisfying him, by a statement of cir- 
cumstances with which the English public notwith- 
standing all that appeared in the public journals at the 
time, are unacquainted,—that her death was the result of 
accident, not of design. We may further mention that 
the publication of these circumstances has been deferred 
by the friends of Mr. Maclean until it shall be seen what 
is said in the forthcoming work respecting the unfortunate 
end of Miss Landon. We were among those who most 
firmly believed in her self-destruction for months after 
the tidings of her death reached England; but should 
the statement of facts made to us be verified, as we are 
assured it will be in the most ample manner, we do not 
see how that opinion, which as our readers know, is almost 
universal in this country, can be any longer entertained. 
When the facts are made public, no person who is capable of 
comprehending the nature of circumstantial evidence, can 
resist the conviction that the circumstance of taking such 
a quantity of the liquid as would prove fatal was purely the 
result of mistake. So we are assured by a gentleman who 
was several hours in the society of Mrs. Maclean every day, 
with one or two exceptions, from the moment of her arrival 
at Cape Coast Castle until the day of her death, and 
who was in her company about two hours before the sad 





catastrophe which closed her earthly existence. We 
could say much more on the subject; but we defer any 
further observations until the appearance of the work to 
which we have referred. 

We understand that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s new 
novel, “ Night and Morning,” which is expeeted to appear 
in a few days, will contain a much greater amount of what 
is called “ sentimentalism” than any of his previous works 
of fiction. Sir Edward has been at much greater pains 
in the preparation of “ Night and Morning” than he was 
in the preparation of any of his other novels. 





AUTHORSHIP AS A PROFESSION. 


Str Walter Scott used to dwell with marked emphasis 
on the precariousness of literature as a profession or means 
of subsistence. In accordance with his opinions on this 
point, the illustrious novelist universally advised all young 
aspirants at the distinctions of authorship not to trust to 
the success of their works for a source of livelihood ; 
adding, that if they did, the chances were a hundred to 
one they would soon discover they had been leaning on a 
broken reed. His advice to those who consulted him in 
reference to the merits of their manuscript productions, 
was, to prosecute literary pursuits merely as a recreation, 
and not on any account to dream of following them as a 
profession. More judicious advice could not have been 
given ; for it is a demonstrable fact, that not one in five 
hundred of those who have dedicated themselves to pro- 
fessional authorship, are able, by the labours of their 
pen, to earn a respectable and permanent livelihood. It 
has been ascertained that in London alone, the number of 
persons who have adopted authorship as a profession, and 
who have no other means of subsistence, is about 4,000. 
To these are to be added the thousands who have com- 
menced a literary career with the view of following it as 
a profession, but whose total failure or very indifferent 
success have induced them to relinquish it, and apply 
themselves to other pursuits. Now assuming that the 
entire number of persons who are either living as they 
best can, by the produce of their pen, or who, having 
within the last twenty years found that existence by its 
means was impracticable, and have therefore abjuved lite- 
rature, is about 10,000, it will be found very difficult to 
name twenty individuals, or one out of every five hundred, 
who have been able to convert their literary talents into 
the means of procuring for themselves a permanent and 
ample living. It is true, that authors now and then, 
more perhaps by accident than any thing else, enjoy a 
degree of popularity which, while it lasts, is very pro- 
ductive in a pecuniary point of view; but then how dong, 
in the majority of such cases, does such popularity last? 
“* Ay, there’s the rub!” Evanescent, indeed, with very 
few exceptions, is, to use the nomenclature of political 
economists, a productive literary reputation. The repu- 
tation considered simply as an abstraction, is often en- 
during ; but it is inoperative in its pecuniary relations. 
There are scores of what are termed popular authors, 
whom it were easy were it not invidious to name, who 
cannot at this moment obtain a single sixpence for any 
thing they write. Many of them are suffering all the 
horrors of want; and hundreds of others, possessing superior 
talents, though never having risen to eminence, are in 
the same deplorable condition. 

And poverty appears to have always been the doom of 
the vast majority of authors. We are aware that an op 
site notion is entertained by some. The opinion that literary 
men were ever as a body pecuniarily prosperous, is one of 
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the most groundless ever adopted. We need not enter 
into a formal refutation of it, because no proofs have been 
advanced, nor can be, in its support. We may, however, 
allude to the condition of literary men eighty years ago. 
That condition appears to have been deplorable. Ina 
monthly periodical entitled “The Literary Miscellany,” 
published in 1760, there is an article under the head of 
“ A Project for the employment of Authors,” in which 
some startling facts as to the number and poverty of literary 
men are given. ‘These however, we will not give. The 
following passage, illustrative of the miseries of authorship, 
though written in a vein of pleasantry, had unfortunately 
then, and has now, too much foundation in truth. 

“Tf,” says the writer, “I were to form an adage of 
misery, or fix the lowest point to which humanity could 
fall, 1 should be tempted to name the life of an author. 
Many universal comparisons there are by which misery is 
expressed. We talk of a man teased like a bear at the 
stake, tormented like a toad under a harrow, or hunted 
like a dog with a stick at his tail ; all these are indeed states 
of uneasiness, but what are they to the life of an author! 
of an author worried by critics, tormented by his bookseller, 
and hunted by his creditors. Yet such must be the case 
of many among the retailers of knowledge, while they 
coutinue thus to swarm over the land; and whether it be 
by propagation or contagion, produce new writers to 
heighten the general distress, to increase confusion, and 
hasten famine. 

“ Having long studied the varieties of life, I can guess 
by every man’s walk, or air, to what state of the commu- 
nity he belongs. Every man has noted the legs of a 
tailor, and the gait of a seaman; and a little extension of 
his physiognomical acquisitions will teach him to distin- 
guish the countenance of an author. It is my practice, 
when I am in want of amusement, to place myself for an 
hour at Temple Bar, or any other narrow pass much fre- 
quented, and examine one by one the looks of the pas- 
sengers; and I have commonly found, that, between the 
hours of eleven and four, every sixth man is an author. 
They are seldom to be seen very early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, but about dinner time they are all in 
motion, and have one uniform eagerness in their faces, 
which gives little opportunity of discerning their hopes or 
fears, their pleasures or their pains. 

“ But in the afternoon, when they have all dined, or 
composed themselves to pass the day without a dinner, 
their passions have full play, and I can perceive one man 
wondering at the stupidity of the public, by which his 
new book has been totally neglected ; another cursing the 
French, who fright away literary curiosity by their threats 
of an invasion; another swearing at his bookseller, who 
will advance no money without copy; another perusing, 
as he walks, his publisher’s bill ; another murmuring at an 
unanswerable criticism; another determining to write no 
more to a generation of barbarians ; and another resolving 
to try once again, whether he cannot awaken the drowsy 
world to a sense of his merit. 

“Tt sometimes happens, that there may be remarked 
among them a smile of complacence, or a strut of eleva- 
tion ; but if these favourites of fortune are carefully watched 
for a few days, they seldom fail to show the transitoriness 
of human felicity ;,the-crest-falls, the gaiety is ended, and 
there appear evident tokengof a successful rival, or a fickle 
patron.” Bee ab 
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may be right-te-allow the writer to state in his own words 
what h ect is. It will be seen that he indulges in 


joculagity on the subject: alas! there is no joke in such 
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“It is well known,” says the writer, “ that great efforts 
have been lately made to man the fleet, and augment the 
army, and loud complaints are made of useful hands forced 
away from their families into the service of the crown. 
This offensive exertion of power may be easily avoided, by 
opening a few houses for the entertainment of discarded 
authors, who would enter into the service with great alac- 
rity, as most of them are zealous friends of every present 
government ; many of them are men of able bodies and 
strong litabs, qualified at least as well for the musket as the 
pen; they are, perhaps, at present a little emaciated and 
enfeebled, but would soon recover their strength and flesh 
with good quarters and present pay. 

“ There are some reasons for which they may seem par- 
ticularly qualified for a military life. They are used to 
suffer want of every kind; they are accustomed to obey 
the word of command from their patroris and their book- 
sellers; they have always passed a life of hazard and 
adventure, uncertain what may be their state on the next 
day ; and, what is of yet more importance, they have long 
made their minds familiar to danger, by descriptions of 
bloody battles, daring undertakings, and wonderful escapes. 
They have their memories stored with all the stratagems 
of war, and have over and over practised in their closets 
the expedients of distress, the exultation of triumph, and 
the resignation of heroes sentenced to destruction. 

“Some indeed there are, who by often changing sides in 
controversy, may give just suspicion of their fidelity, and 
whom I should think likely to desert for the pleasure of 
desertion, or for a farthing a month advanced in their pay. 
Of these men I know not what use can be made, for they 
can never be trusted, but with shackles on their legs. 
There are-others whom long depression, under supercilious 
patrons, has so humbled and crushed, that they will never 
have steadiness to keep their ranks. But for these men 
there may be found fifes and drums, and they will be well 
enough pleased to inflame others in battle, if they are not 


obliged to fight themselves. 
* * ~ * * « 


» 


“The great art of life is to play for much, and to stake 
little ; which rule I have kept in view through this whole 
project; for, if our authors and authoresses defeat our 
enemies, we shall obtain all the usual advantages of 
victory ; and, if they should be destroyed in war, we shall 
lose only those who had wearied the public, and whom, 
whatever be their fate, nobody will miss.” 

The writer then alludes to various schemes for thinning 
the ranks of authors, and concludes as follows :— 

“ Authors would make bad sutlers, being not much 
accustomed to eat. I must therefore propose, that they 
shall form a regiment of themselves, and garrison the 
town which is supposed to be in most danger of a French 
invasion. They will probably have no enemies to en- 
counter ; but, if they are once shut up together, they will 
soon disincumber the public by tearing out the eyes of one 
another.” 

Apart from all jocularity on the subject, literature is a 
most precarious and most perilous profession; and our ear- 
nest counsel to those young and sanguine readers of the 
Saturpay Journat, who may have strong predilections 
for literary pursuits, is not to trust to authorship as a pro- 
fession, but to devote themselves to some other avocation 
in life which may be depended on as a means of subsist- 
ence. And if after having chosen a profession or business 
they can snatch a few hours each day from the time 
which it requires to indulge in their literary tastes, and 
by that means be able to increase their income, so much 
the better; only let the former be regarded as the great 
and permanent source of their support. 
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PICTURES OF LIFE. 


THE MAN WITH TWO STRINGS TO HIS BOW. 
By Miss E. Watts. 


PART THE SECOND. 


[We omitted to state in our preceding Number, that this Story, 
written for the Lonpon SATURDAY JOURNAL, is by the 
Authoressof a very interesting volume, “ Annals of Humble 
Life.” ] 

THE streets were still noisy with the rattle of carriages 
driving and tearing hither and thither with the votaries of 
pleasure, while the moon pursued her cloudless path in 
heaven, and seemed to gaze upon the earth in wonder 
that man should still pursue his wayward passionate course 
with unabated energy under her cold pure rays. Here 
and there a cluster of carriages announced that the 
fashionable owner of the house near which it had col- 
lected was that night at home; what perversion of the 
simple sacred name! Some turbulent parties of hum- 
bler revellers were imitating their betters by turning the 
peaceful night into a season of riot and merry-making. 

Augustus turned his steps northward, and as he quitted 
the fashionable part of the town, it became more quiet; 
carriages and passengers were met less and less frequently 
until the streets were almost deserted, and no living being 
was to be seen except occasionally a policeman standing 
at the corner of a street with his hands behind him, staring 
drowsily into the darkness, and longing for some event to 
break the monotony of his dull watch. 

As Augustus Lennox approached the New Road, 
knowing but little of the neighbourhood, and being rather 
at a loss which way to go, he stopped to read the name of 
the street by the lamp-light, when two persons who passed 
him attracted his attention. They were both females, and 
both young. The elder of the two, who did not appear to 
exceed twenty, was plainly dressed and ordinary in ap- 
pearance; she might be the servant or a humble friend of 
the young lady by her side, for that she was a lady was 
very evident even by that imperfect light. The calm, 
graceful self-possession of her step, and the unpretending 
neatness of her dress, no less than the dignity of her de- 
portment, declared that she was ont of her native sphere in 
thus wandering almost unprotected in the streets of London. 
She walked hurriedly forward ; sometimes she addressed 
a faltering sentence to her companion ; now and then she 
hesitated, and looked around with an air of uncertainty. 
She was evidently flurried at being out so late. Augustus 
watched her slender foot and graceful form as he walked 
behind her; then his thoughts reverted to the auburn- 
haired maiden of the bow window, and he lost himself in 
a labyrinth of wonder. ‘“ Who could she be, that he had 
never met her in society before? And how was it that 
she, so lady-like, should be in company with one so vulgar 
in appearance as Mrs. Schneider? Why with her joyous 
countenance had she taken no part in the dance ? 

He was startled from his reverie by the young lady 
before him, whom for the moment he had forgotten. 
She turned suddenly and inquired of him the way to 
Gray’s Inn Lane. With characteristic audacity and a 
gallantry that feared no rebuff, Augustus begged to be 
allowed to accompany her thither. 

“ Most certainly not,” replied the lady with more 
hauteur than her timid manner had prepared him to 
expect; “but you will possibly have the goodness to 
direct me.” 

The young man apologised with some confusion, and 
was obliged hesitatingly to acknowledge, that he did not 





himself know the road. She thanked him coldly, walked 
forward very fast, and was soon out of sight. 

Foiled in his gallantry, and weary at being haunted by 
the mystery of the ball-room lady, he turned his steps 
homeward. He felt annoyed that he should have been 
something like reprimanded, by a girl so far removed from 
rank, as to be found walking almost alone in the streets 
at midnight, and he was vexed that he could not banish 
the idea of one to whom he had not even spoken. ‘ Deuce 
take the girls,” he muttered as he threw aside his embroi- 
dered waistcoat; “‘ young ladies are certainly great bores, 
whether they are as stupid as the generality, or as beau- 
tiful as Nelly. I will go to bed and go to sleep directly ; 
then at any rate I shall forget.” 

But in this he was mistaken. He had scarcely lost 
sight of realities in the world of dreams, when he fancied 
himself dancing with the fair Nelly, and every interval of 
the active figure was agreeably filled by conversation—by 
glimpses at a mind as pure as her form was lovely. 
Another moment and he had lost her; he looked around, 
every one he knew seemed amused at his dilemma; and 
his partner appeared among the rest, laughing at him too, 
and gliding away. He pursued in most unseemly haste, 
interrupting other dancers; treading on people’s toes 
without weiting to apologize; and rudely jostling the 
whole company in following a phantom, that ever and anon 
turned upon him with the loud laugh and broad flushed 
face of Mrs. Schneider. At length he was within a few 
inches of her.—He stretched forth his hand to grasp hers 
—he held her little soft hand in his, when suddenly she 
became taller and slimmer—her light dress of gauze was 
changed into dark silk—-her fair features were concealed 
by a poke bonnet, and she angrily bade him leave her :— 
it was the lady he had seen in the street. As, with a con- 
vulsive effort, he still endeavoured to detain her, a man’s 
gruff voice sounded in his ear, demanding an explanation 
of his conduct, and to his great relief he awoke, and found 
his servant by his bedside. 

“ You told me to call you early, Sir,” said the man; 
“but I shouldn’t have come so early, only I thought you 
seemed sleeping so uneasily, for I heard you in my room.” 

As early on the morning after the Duchess of * * *’s 
ball as the rules of society permit, Augustus Lennox was 
seen to ply the knocker of Mrs. Schneider’s door, and 
after a few cabalistic words, to gain admittance. 

As he entered at one end of the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Schneider stood at the other, engaged in conversation with 
a young lady, whose back was turned towards him. The 
sight of any young person would have made him start at 
the first moment, he had come so completely with the ex- 
pectation of seeing Miss Nelly ; in the present instance, 
however, it required but a second glance to tell him she 
was neither before him, nor in the room at all. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lennox, I am very happy to see you,” cried 
the lady of the house, with bustling hospitality ; “ hope 
you did not catch cold last night.” 

Lennox thanked her, and hastened to inquire after her 
young friend. “What Lady Elinor!—Nelly, as I call 
her! why I have not seen her to-day, but she was well 
enough, when I left her at her own home last night.” 
“Tt is not her daughter then,” Augustus mentally ejacu- 
lated, not without a feeling of relief. “So you were kept 
waiting here very late last night, I hear, Miss,” continued 
Mrs. Schneider, turning to the young lady she had quitted, 
to welcome her new guest, “I am vastly sorry my people 
did not tell you to go.” 

The young lady hastened to beg that she would offer 
no apvulogy, in a voice which Augustus instantly recog- 
nized as that of the younger of the two persons he had 
noticed during his ramble of the preceding night. As 
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she spoke with tremulous timidity, she half turned towards 
him, and he saw for the first time a face which needed 
only to be seen, to be imprinted in the memory for ever. 
The glossy ringlets of her very, very dark brown hair, 
shaded eyes,—the deep sadness of whose expression ap- 
peared rather the result of early sorrow, than the gift of 
nature; and when she spoke there was a nervous quiver 
in her pale cheek and lip that seemed to say, she was 
come on an errand neither habitual nor agreeable to her. 
The moment before, Augustus Lennox had been all im- 
patience to know more about Lady Elinor, but now even 
she was for some time forgotten, as he looked on the re- 
tiring, care-marked beauty of the youthful stranger. 

“*T must ask you to excuse me for a bit,” said Mrs. 
Schneider to him; “but this young person is to paint a 
picture for me, and time you know is valuable with people 
of this sort.” 

A flush of mortified pride mantled the girl’s pale face, 
and she turned, to conceal her confusion, to a picture by 
one of the old masters, (or it might be a good copy) which 
lay on the table near her. 

“Now you must make a good copy of this picture,” 
pursued Mrs. Schneider. “I will endeavour to do so,” 
said the young lady. 

“Endeavour!” cried the other in a tone of surprise; in- 
deed T shall be exceedingly disappointed if I don’t find 
it exactly like. I hear from Mr. J. the picture-dealer, that 
you painted him some picture from a proposed subject, but 


I shall certainly not think you capable of making new | 


pictures, if you cannot copy old ones.” 

“T hope I shall be able to give you satisfaction, 
Madam,” observed the young lady, evidently fearful of 
losing the employment. 

“ And I wish you, if you please, Miss Irving,” rejoined 
Mrs. Schneider, “ to change the colour of that dress from 
crimson to blue.” 

Miss Irving opened her large dark eyes in positive as- 
tonishment; the impulse was irresistible; she felt astonished 
and she looked so; but as her emotion escaped the notice 
of her employer, she only ventured to say mildly, ‘I fear, 
to follow the spirit of the master, that mass of warm 
colouring is necessary there.—The rich crimson of the 
drapery harmonizes with—” 

‘“* Never you mind the spirit of the master,” interrupted 
the lady of the house; “I have got a spirit of my own, 
and as it will be my own picture, I will live it as I like.” 

Miss Irving was about to reply, but she constrained 
herself with an effort—packed up the picture she was to 
copy, and left the room with a curtsey of modest grace, but 
much less of servility than was pleasing to Mrs. Schneider. 

As the door closed behind her, Augustus doubted if 
she were not even more charming than the Lady Elinor. 
Half an hour previously he had thought the fair-haired 
girl the loveliest of the lovely, and had been ready to fall 
at her feet a declared admirer; but there was to him 
something so new in the retiring, pensive beauty of Miss 
Irving, that he determined, if possible, to cultivate an 
acquaintance with both. Now that he had got the chatty 
Mrs. Schneider to himself, he found no great difficulty in 
obtaining from her a fall and particular account of Lady 
Elinor, and her mother, the Dowager Lady Templeton. 

Mrs. Schneider herself was the only daughter of a 
country attorney, with whom the youngest brother of this 
lady had, while very young, become engaged, some said 
entangled, in matrimony. Since his early death, she had 
successively hecome the happy wife of two wealthy hus- 
bands, and had now been two years, for the third time, a 
widow. With as many of these particulars as she was in 

the habit of mentioning, Augustus was made acquainted 
before he could find a pause in which to thrust his adieu 


to the voluble lady. Among other things, she had not 
failed to brag of her near relationship and great intimacy 
with the dowager Countess Templeton, and her daughter, 
Lady Elinor. 
Augustus Lennox was introduced to the Countess, and 
soon became a frequent visitor at her house. He found 
Lady Elinor exactly what he had expected at first sight; 
she was as artless and as innocent as she was beautiful. 
Care and anxiety had never breathed upon her joyous 
spirit; she had been fondled from her birth in the lap of 
luxury; the only darling of an early widowed mother, and 
the admired beauty of a wide circle, yet she was withal 
the tender, affectionate child, the faithful friend, the joy 
of domestic life, and the friend of the poor. It seemed 
that her mind was too pure to be sullied by flattery; her 
heart too simple, too truthful, to be deluded by the glitter 
of fashionable life. She went into society, but her heart 
went not with her; it was not there that she could be 
known; but the more Augustus saw of her in the retire- 
ment of home, the more he felt inclined to seize upon and 
appropriate so bright a jewel. But then he became inti- 
mate also with the high-minded Rachel Irving, and when 
he looked on her, his mind wavered between the two. 
Rachel’s story was one of but too frequent occurrence. 
The daughter of a rich London merchant, she too, like 
her fair unconscious rival, had been reared in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury that affluence could furnish, without 
an anxiety for the future, without a dream of change. 
But early, very early, this sun of prosperity was clouded. 
When she was but seventeen, Mr. Irving died insolvent, 
leaving a wife with shattered health and broken spirit, 
a harmless, helpless, almost childish woman, as the only 
legacy to lris delicate, beautiful, and talented, but penni- 
less child. Her conduct under the weight of misfortune, 
was such as has ennobled thousands besides herself, who 
have been similarly placed. She had early cultivated a 
talent for drawing. ‘The accomplishment which she had 
delighted to acquire as an amusement, was in future pur- 
sued with avidity as a means of supporting her mother :— 
poor girl! she flattered herself that it would also enable 
her to retain the rank in which she had been born—but 
this was but the dream of one ignorant of the world’s ways. 
At first she was no less grieved than astonished at the 
supercilious look, the haughty commands, the contemp- 
tuous treatment, and the numerous petty unkindnesses by 
which little minds inflate their pride, and vent the ill- 
temper that the love of admiration alone leads them to 
conceal before those whom they consider their equals. 
She felt that if she were working only for herself, she 
would rather hide in a corner and starve, than encounter 
the spleen of persons immeasurably her inferiors, if man- 
kind were judged by intrinsic merit; but when she turned 
towards the poor helpless sufferer dependent on her exer- 
tions, she felt the holiness of the charge which Heaven 
had confided to her; and learned to estimate at their own 
value, the trifles which had at first so wounded her feelings. 
As she became accustomed to her new mode of life, she 
became resigned and even happy. What was it to her if 
she were often obliged to encounter the pride and arro- 
gance of the rich; the three little rooms that she rented 
near Gray’s Inn Lane, were her world of happiness ; 
there her mother smiled in grateful love on every fresh 
effort that she made, and wept, if by chance she detected 
that her sweet girl was sad; and there it was the happy 
portion of her duty to sit for hours, enjoying the quiet 
ractice of the most bewitching art that genius has 
 voameees | She looked upon her little happy home 
with honest pride, and thought without regret of the 
town and country houses, the pleasure-grounds, the plate, 
the jewels that she had once enjoyed. 
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A sweet religious sadness, like a dove, 
Broods o’er this place. The clustered pillars high 
Are roséd over by the morning sky ; 
And from the heaven-hued windows far above, 
Intense as adoration, warm as love, 
A purple glory deep is seen to lie. 
Turn, Poet, Christian, now the serious eye, 
Where in white vests, a meek and youthful band, 
Chanting God’s praise, in graceful order stand. 
O hear that music swell far up, and die! 
Old temple, thy vast centuries seem but years— 
Where sages, kings, and saints lie glorified ! 
Our hearts are full, our souls are occupied, 
And piety has birth in quiet tears! 

RIcHARD HowlrTt. 





VARIETIES. 





Userunness or Purric Speakinc.—Horace Walpole, 
in one of the letters in the new edition of his correspond- 
ence, says—“ The Duchess of Gordon the other night, 
coming out of an assembly, said to Dundas, ‘ Mr. Dundas, 
you are used to speak in public, will you call my servant? ” 

How To cet a TIGHT Rine orr a Fincer.—Thread a 
needle flat in the eye with a strong thread, pass the head 
of the needle, with care, under the ring, and pull the 
thread through a few inches towards the hand ; wrap the 
long end of the thread tightly round the finger, regularly 
all down the nail to reduce its size. Then lay hold of the 
short end, and unwind it. The thread passing against the 
ring will gradually remove it from the finger. This never- 
failing method will remove the tightest ring without 
difficulty, however much swollen tlic finger may be. 

PaintTinc From Nature.—A rude ignorant fellow 
ealled on the late James Howe, the painter, who was so 
well known for his spirited representations of the lower 
animals, and ieenhedl whether he was “the man that 
drew the pictures of brute beasts?” “I am,” replied Howe, 
“shall I take your likeness ?”—Laird of Logan. 





CounsEv’s Opinion.—A wealthy Sussex magistrate, 
desirous of figuring in the world of authorship, was about 
to publish “ Memoirs” of his life; but not being accus- 
tomed to composition, and not having had in early life, 
the advantage of a classical education, he before putting 
it to press, forwarded it to a friend of his, a barrister, then 
on the Home Circuit, with a request that he would peruse 
it through, and give him his opinion of it, which he did, 
after a few days, in the following concise terms: “ Your 
worship’s Life would be greatly improved by being sent 
to the House of Correction.” 

Caroutna Ink.—Cheap way of procuring it—thrashing 
the Negroes till they cry, and catching the tears.— American 
Paper, 

A sentimental youth having seen a young damsel shed- 
ding tears over something in her lap, took the first oppor- 
tunity to be introduced to her, and made no doubt that 
she was a congenial spirit. “What work was it that 
affected you so much the other morning ? I saw you shed 
a great many tears. Was it Bulwer’s last?”—I don’t 
know what Bulwevr’s last is,” returned she, “ but I assure 
you I was doing a job which always almost kills me. I 
was peeling onions.” 

Nothing is more easy than to grow rich. It is only to 
trust nobody, to befriend none, to get every thing, and save 
all we get; to stint ourselves and every body belonging to 
us; to be the friend of no man, and have no man for our 
friend ; to heap up interest upon interest, cent. upon cent. ; 
to be mean, miserable, and despised for some twenty or 
thirty years; and riches will come as sure as disease and 
disappointment. 

Garrick having a green-room wrangle with Mrs. Clive, 
after listening to all she had to say, replied, “‘I have heard 
of tartar and brimstone, and know the effects of both; but 
you are the cream of one, and the flower of the other.” 

Among the Chinese, February is considered as the most 
fortunate month to be married in: it is the first moon in 
the year, and the first month in the spring. They have 
seven grounds for divorce,—the fourth is talkativeness in 
women. 


Oppiries or Great Men.—The greatest men are often 
affected by the most trivial circumstances, which have no 
apparent connexion with the effects they produce. An old 
gentleman felt secure against the.cramp when he placed 
his shoes, on going to bed, so that the right shoe was on 
the left of the left shoe, and the toe of the right next to the 
heel of the left. If he did not bring the right shoe round 
the other side in that way, he was liable to the cramp. Dr. 
Johnson used always, in coming up Bolt Court, to put one 
foot upon each stone of the pavement ; if he failed, he felt 
certain that the day would be unlucky. Buffon, the 
celebrated naturalist, never wrote but in full dress, Dr. 
Routh, of Oxford, studied in full canonicals. An eminent 
living writer can never compose without his slippers on. A 
celebrated preacher of the last century could never make 
a sermon with his garters on. A great German scholar 
writes with his braces off. Reiseg, the German critic, 
wrote his commentaries on Sophocles with a pot of porter 
by his side. Schlegel lectures, at the age of 72, extempore 
in Latin, with his snuff-box constantly in his hand; with- 
out it he could not get on.— Monthly Journal. 
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